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upon experience, and the judgment in metaphysics that flies are 
ointment would seem remote enough from the judgment that flies 
are flies. But that, perhaps, is the same difficulty. 

The above remarks are intended as hardly anything more than 
suggestion and inquiry. It is worth while, however, to insist upon 
the distinction between the is and the must he, even although the 
difference is one of degree only, and to invite the advocates of the 
continuity of consciousness to tell us under which of these headings 
such continuity occurs and whether the consciousness which is con- 
tinuous has any subjective character or is simply a psychological 
word for 'empirical situation.' Are flies flies or are they ointment? 
That is the question. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia Univebsity. 



DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR DEWEY'S VIEW OP AGREEMENT 

THE article by Professor Dewey on the 'Control of Ideas by 
Facts' 1 presents such an opportunity for definite questions by 
reason of its analysis of a specific situation that I can not forbear 
stating, in an interrogatory form, the difficulties I experience. My 
agreement with his logical position is so fundamental that any out- 
standing divergence on minor points must be capable of amendment. 

Foregoing preliminaries, I shall plunge into the heart of the 
matter. Suppose, to use his illustration of the man lost in the wood 
(p. 201), the man has been hunting and, having bagged enough game, 
decides to return home. Presently he discovers an unfamiliarity in 
the appearance of things. We have now desire on the man's part 
to get home and a recognition that he is lost. Temporarily hia 
action is stopped. He must reflect; but this reflection is for the 
purpose of enabling him to fulfill his primary desire to get home. 
Under the new conditions, the old desire has given place to a more 
complex one involving, consciously, means and end. This signifies that 
the focus of attention has been shifting gradually. He must find the 
way home. This gives a very complex reflective situation. Ob- 
servation follows. He sizes up the surroundings, attempting to take 
in all the relevant facts, such as the lay of the land, the presence of 
conspicuous objects, the direction of the sun, etc. If he recognizes 
a landmark, a more or less definitely organized idea of the environ- 
ment arises. "It is not some little psychical entity or piece of con- 

1 This Journal, Vol. IV ., p. 197. 
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sciousness-stuff, but is the interpretation of the locally present en- 
vironment in reference to its absent portions ..." (p. 202). It 
may be that he isn't certain of the correctness of his idea. If he 
reaches by its means, however, a place he is sure of, he remarks, if 
he is reflective, "That idea of mine was true." I would lay con- 
siderable stress upon the past tense of the proposition. 

First, I would raise the question of a possible ambiguity in the 
use of the term 'plan of action' as synonymous with idea. I admit 
frankly that the thinking has been purposive, but is the idea a pur- 
pose? "That is, acted upon sincerely, it has led to the desired con- 
clusion ; it has through action worked out the state of things which it 
contemplated or intended" (italics mine) . Now I would submit that 
the man intended to go home, not the idea. Eeferring back to the 
analysis above,— in order to get home (primary desire) he discovered 
that he must find the way (secondary desire). The idea is connected 
with that , not directly with the getting home. ' ' The agreement, cor- 
respondence, is between purpose, plan and its own execution, ful- 
fillment. ' ' Here, again, purpose is made synonymous with plan, and 
plan, apparently, with idea. It strikes me there are two purposes 
in the case, one subordinate to the other: (1) to get home, and 
this is not the idea; (2) to get a true idea of the way, and this again 
is not the idea. 

'As to the agreement of the idea and the environment' (p. 202), 
Professor Dewey shuts out, first, presented reality, 'for that reality 
is the reality of himself lost.' I should say, because, by the terms 
of the problem, presented reality is not the reality wanted. "Not 
with the complete reality, for that at this stage of proceedings is 
the idea itself." No, once more, for the reality sought is not 
present by the very nature of the search. The conscious experience 
is, I submit, more complex than Professor Dewey realizes. The indi- 
vidual is, in all probability, a practical realist. He has just come from 
home and believes that the forest stretches away beyond his ken and 
then gives place to the fields which lead up to his home. Now an 
adult has certain organized constructs ; one of these is the impersonal 
physical world. I would refer in this connection to James's doctrine 
of the many worlds. 2 These constructs always have gaps in them 
when a problem arises concerning them. The man's construct of the 
physical world is of this kind. He may know the plan of the next 
village or the direction of New York from Albany, but, just now, he 
wants to know the way home. Consequently he disregards his other 
geographical knowledge, because it isn't relevant. It is to fill thia 
particular gap that the idea arises. Until it drops into place, so to 

"Principles of Psychology,' Vol. II., p. 291. 
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speak, it is psychical, personal, his idea. If it is admitted to be 
true, it flows over and, behold! we have our construct with the 
'aching void' filled; the problem has disappeared. My terms must 
remind the reader of James's description of remembering a name, 
and it is built upon analogy with that. What, then, is the agree- 
ment? It would be paradoxical to say 'agreement with this gap,' 
and yet, in a sense, that is the fact. If it were not for this func- 
tional relation of idea as psychical and the physical, impersonal 
world, postulated but not completely known, the idea would not, 
when its truth is recognized, fill the gap, in the physical construct, 
just where it does. This is the movement in what I would call the 
organization and building up of the physical world. We say the 
idea is true. Why? Because it agrees with the now constructed 
physical world. We can look at the same reality as physical and as 
psychical. But, natural realists that we are, we believe that the 
world was that way all the time. We say the idea was true. This 
is where an unconscious duplicity or straddling enters, which I be- 
lieve accounts for a good deal of the trouble with 'correspondence.' 
'Agreement' represents an endeavor to harmonize structure and 
function, the past and the present. Now this is a perhaps unduly 
technical way of asserting that we seek to disregard the fact of recon- 
struction and growth because we are dealing with a construct that 
we look upon as non-temporal and impersonal and common. I do 
not think this dialectic movement in the erection of an impersonal and 
common world is adequately recognized in discussions of truth. Ex- 
treme pragmatists emphasize too strenuously the fact of function, of 
reconstruction, of change, the personal side. Extreme intellectual- 
ists see only the formal, the structural, the timeless, and thus may 
fall into the copy view. As in most controversies, a middle position 
is more likely to be right. 'Agreement' involves an unconscious 
attempt by our thought at a reconciliation. Common sense believes 
'it was that way all the time if we had only known it.' A warning 
may prevent misinterpretation. This is a logical question, prima- 
rily, and logic has nothing to do, directly, with realism and idealism 
as metaphysical systems. 

Early in this article I criticized Professor Dewey for a con- 
fusion of idea and purpose, asserting that the term 'plan of action,' 
so much used to-day, is ambiguous. An illustration occurs to me 
that may bring out my position better. Suppose I am standing 
at one side of a house with a friend, a house we are both acquainted 
with, and the question arises about the structure of another part of 
the house, not visible from where we stand. Both of us have ideas 
which until they are proved by actual observation we regard as 
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personal, while the house is common and impersonal. Later we may 
have the purpose of going around to see which of us is right, but that 
is not the idea, nor does the idea guide us. Our 'plan of action' 
will be to walk around. Before we seek to verify our ideas, what 
do we believe? If I am not mistaken, that the house there is of 
a certain form and the invisible portion 'hangs on' the part seen by 
us. The question before each is, Have I filled it out properly? 

Perchance, a side-light can be thrown on this problem by a con- 
trast. Some ideas are plans of action, literally, and yet not con- 
cerned with truth. I have a problem at present. It is this, Shall 
I go to the library or down town? It is surely a reflective situa- 
tion, and I can think of myself as doing either, but I do not raise the 
truth question. "Why? After I go down town I do not say, I was 
right. "Why, again? Because I am dealing here with another sort 
of reality. Ordinarily people do not regard themselves as deter- 
mined, as the house is. The very nature of this sort of reality is 
to be changing, active. It strikes me that genetic analysis of the 
various constructs we make, would go a long way towards solving 
logical problems. 

R. W. Sbllars. 
Uniteesitt os Michigan. 
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SINCE last reported in these pages, two meetings have been held, 
in conjunction with the New York Branch of the American 
Psychological Association. 

At the meeting of February 25, held at Columbia University and 
the American Museum of Natural History, Mr. S. Froeberg gave the 
results of an experimental study of 'Reaction Time as Affected by 
the Intensity, Area and Duration of the Stimulus. ' He used chiefly 
light stimuli, and found the reaction time to decrease as the intensity, 
area or duration increased; as the magnitude of the stimulus in- 
creases in a geometrical series the time of reaction decreases in 
arithmetical progression. A given ratio of increase of intensity pro- 
duces about twice as much decrease in reaction time as does the same 
ratio of increase of area or duration. In case of sound, also, increase 
of intensity brings decrease of reaction time. 

Dr. Harvey Carr reported 'A Case of Incipient Hysterical 
Trance. ' The subject was a young woman who since the age of six 



